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GREAT BRITAIN'S POSITION IN EUROPE 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS 



At a time when Europe is emerging from one crisis only 
to rearm itself with unexampled lavishness for the next 
and when the whole atmosphere of Continental politics is 
oppressive with thunderous suspicions and anxieties, what 
is the position, what are the policies and commitments of 
Great Britain? Between France and Bussia on the one 
hand and the Teutonic Powers on the other, where does 
she stand, to which side do her interests and sympathies 
incline her? What precisely is the nature and the scope of 
the Agreements she has concluded with the Governments 
of the Dual Alliance and of the friendly disposition she has 
manifested toward their peoples? What obligations has she 
incurred either to engage in or to abstain from the bris- 
tling arena of Continental strife, and what are the political 
and military liabilities that these obligations entail? How 
has her insular position been affected by the astounding de- 
velopment of air-ships and aeroplanes and their conversion 
into offensive weapons of formidable potency, and to what 
extent is the prodigious increase of European armaments 
likely to influence her own preparations for defense and 
the settled scheme of her naval and military policy? 

A dozen years ago hardly one of these questions could 
have been propounded as a problem of tangible moment; 
hardly one of them would have come within the sphere of 
what the Germans call " RealpolitiJc." At the beginning of 
the present century Great Britain stood aloof from all Con- 
tinental complications; her statesmen prided themselves on 
her " splendid isolation "; her relations with and her senti- 
ments toward the various Powers of Europe -were governed 
not by European but by Asiatic, South-African, and other 
Imperial considerations; she clashed with France, for in- 
stance, over Egypt, with Germany over the Transvaal, with 
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Russia over India and Persia, but these differences were 
mainly local, carried with them no European implications, 
and were very far from committing her to either of the 
two groups of Powers that divided the field of European 
politics. Great Britain, in short, played a lone hand in the 
great game of Continental diplomacy, siding now with this 
combination and now with that, adopting no definite prin- 
ciples of action, and varying her attitude and policy in ac- 
cordance with the run of events in one quarter or another 
of her far-flung Empire. The position had its advantage^ 
in keeping her free from entanglements in strictly European 
concerns and in enabling her to interpose at times with de- 
cisive effect, and it had also its disadvantages inasmuch as 
no Power could count on her to keep to a fixed course while 
all Powers resented having to reckon with so erratic and 
incalculable a factor. But whatever its merits or its risks 
that position has been abandoned and so far as one can 
see will not again, or at any rate not in our time, be re- 
occupied. Great Britain in the past twelve years has ceased 
to be a detached Power. She no longer views the Triple and 
the Dual Alliance with an equal impartiality. Step by step, 
without any intention of shifting the entire basis of her for- 
eign policy, and greatly to her own bewilderment and con- 
sternation, Great Britain, in her usual absent-minded and 
improvident fashion, has been forced to range herself against 
the Teutonic Powers and with France and Russia. Her 
identity with them is not, indeed, complete; she is not a 
party to their compact; no agreement, verbal or written, 
secret or published, binds her to support them by force of 
arms. Nevertheless she is universally and accurately re- 
garded as something more than the sympathetic friend of 
both Russia and France, and on at least three occasions 
within the past seven years her partiality for the Third 
Republic and the interest she has come to feel in its inde- 
pendence and security have brought her within measurable 
distance of a war with Germany. 

To understand how such a situation has arisen in so short 
a time one must go back to the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904. That Agreement was born of the union of three 
streams of tendencies. One stream represented the reaction 
in England against the Philo-Germanism of British foreign 
policy; another represented the desire of France to simplify 
and co-ordinate her external interests; the third represented 
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a sudden accession of weariness and disgust among the 
French and British peoples with the furious scoldings and 
recriminations of Fashoda, the Dreyfus case, and the Boer 
War. Great Britain's policy during the two final decades 
of the nineteenth century was, as I have said, to have no 
policy at all. Between the Dual and the Triple Alliance she 
remained neutral, but. with an inclination of sentiment 
toward the latter. 'Under the late Lord Salisbury, indeed, 
it more than once seemed as though England's weight would 
be definitely thrown on the German side of the balance. I 
need not now detail the various incidents and influences that 
gradually changed both the popular and the official attitude 
of Great Britain toward Germany. It is enough for my 
present, purpose to register the fact that by the time the 
Boer War ended, a change, and a very decided change, had 
taken place. The explosion of anger with which England 
greeted the Anglo-German expedition against Venezuela in 
1903 put the reality of the transformation beyond question. 
From that moment Anglo-French relations began auto- 
matically to improve. French anxieties that Great Britain 
might side against her were allayed when it was seen that 
there was a powerful flow of British opinion away from 
the policy of graceful concessions to Germany's pistoling 
diplomacy. At the same time a movement toward an Anglo- 
French rapprochement began to declare itself in France. 
M. Delcasse, who had been in charge of French foreign 
affairs since 1898, based his policy on the conviction that 
France could not afford two first-class hatreds. She could 
not be at one and the same time anti-German and anti-Brit- 
ish. She could not simultaneously oppose the strongest mili- 
tary and the strongest naval Power in the world. It was 
necessary to make a choice. M. Delcasse decided that a hap- 
hazard and provocative Colonial policy which brought Eng- 
land and France face to face at more than one perilous 
point, which dissipated instead of consolidating the strength 
of his country, and seduced France from what must always 
remain her paramount objective, was really risking more 
than the game was worth. He therefore bent all his efforts 
toward removing Great Britain from the list of France's 
possible enemies. 

Two circumstances aided him. One was that both the 
French and the British peoples were somewhat ashamed 
of their ceaseless squabbles and had come to the end of their 
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resources of abuse. After the peace of Vereeniging there was 
a period of political and journalistic calm, a return to an at- 
mosphere of tranquilizing sanity. On both sides of the Chan- 
nel men began to look into the foundations of their disputes 
over Egypt and Siam and Newfoundland and Madagascar 
and to see whether, after all, there was so much in them 
as they had been pretending; and when the peoples of two 
countries reach this stage of quiet and friendly reflection, 
it does not take the statesmen very long to discover that 
political differences are rarely insuperable when tackled in 
the right spirit. The other circumstance that prompted ap- 
peasement was the accession to the British throne of a Sov- 
ereign whom all Frenchmen knew and liked, and who speedi- 
ly made it his business to further the gathering impulse 
toward confidence and good-will. It was in such conditions 
that the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, clearing up a 
number of Colonial questions and giving Great Britain a 
free hand in Egypt, and France a free hand in Morocco, came 
to be negotiated. Its authors, or at any rate its British 
authors, looked upon it as an exclusively Anglo-French com- 
pact, with no bearing of any moment on the interests of 
other Powers, and with no European implications of any 
kind. Their sole purpose in concluding it was to wipe the 
slate clean of a variety of difficulties that had long perturbed 
Anglo-French relations. It was not aimed at Germany or 
at any other Power; and it certainly never occurred to any 
one in Downing Street that it would put a severe strain on 
Anglo-German relations or initiate a wide-turning move- 
ment in the operations of British policy. Events, however, 
quickly expanded its scope and gave to the new-born friend- 
ship which it embodied a European importance. Had the 
period of Anglo-French bickerings and pin-pricks lasted on 
into the Russo-Japanese "War, the two seconds to the duel- 
ists in the Far East might themselves have become involved 
in the struggle. The entente between the French and Brit- 
ish Governments served to draw a ring round the com- 
batants; it furnished a round-table at which both Great 
Britain and Russia could meet for the settlement of the 
North Sea incident; and its development under the impact 
of the war brought home to the consciousness of both nations 
some perception of its far-reaching potency. 

But it was Germany's somewhat tardy discovery that 
her interests had been ignored in the disposal of the Morocco 
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question, followed by the Kaiser's visit to Tangier and the 
exciting months that preceded and accompanied the meet- 
ings of the Algeciras Conference, that first revealed the 
full range and effectiveness of the Anglo-French entente. 
International friendships and agreements are coming more 
and more to depend for their validity on the interpretation 
put upon them, and the sentiment with which they are in- 
vested, by public opinion. When it seemed as though Ger- 
many, taking advantage of the collapse of Russian power 
in the Par East, were bent on engineering the Morocco 
crisis to threaten an unprovoked attack upon France, public 
opinion in England, disregarding the written letter of the 
Anglo-French compact and acting instinctively upon its 
spirit, declared in effect that if the attack were delivered it 
would be resisted by France and Great Britain together. A 
somewhat similar situation arose in 1907 and again in 1911 
and on both occasions it was met in the same way. Germany 
at no time has possessed any interests in Morocco of vital 
or even of considerable value. But she saw that Great 
Britain and France had come together and harmonized their 
differences without consulting her and she used the Morocco 
opening as a pretext for probing the new combination and 
testing both its scope and strength. To London and Paris 
it appeared as though Germany were challenging the right 
of France to form any new friendships whatever of which 
the Wilhelmstrasse might chance to disapprove and as 
though she were seizing the opportunity of Russia's tempo- 
rary breakdown to establish such an ascendency in Europe 
as would place the foreign policies of every Chancellery 
under her dictation. This was a pretension that Great 
Britain felt bound to join with France in resisting with 
all the power at the disposal of either country. Germany 
on the other hand became equally convinced that one of 
the prime objects of the Anglo-French entente was to hem 
her in and that in striving for its disruption she was merely 
defending the essentials of her political and strategic posi- 
tion. In this way the entente was caught in the mesh of 
Continental rivalries, broadened out into a sort of informal 
compact of co-operation between Great Britain and France, 
and became invested with an unlooked-for but accepted re- 
sponsibility as one of the mainstays of the European equi- 
librium. 
Moreover, it contributed powerfully to the formation of 
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an Anglo-Russian understanding. For fifty years and more 
the relations between London and St. Petersburg had been 
palpably disquieting. There was little sanity in them and 
next to none of that consistency and stability which can 
only obtain when two Powers have seriously examined and 
compared their mutual interests. From the Crimean War 
to the Peace of Portsmouth they had been penetrated with 
a seemingly incurable suspiciousness. Many suggestions for 
their improvement were put forward from time to time, but 
nothing ever came of them. The British mind was saturated 
with the persuasion that Russia was the most grasping, the 
most deceitful, the most far-seeing of Powers. The Russian 
mind held precisely the same convictions in regard to Great 
Britain. Popular instincts, prejudice, and ignorance, the 
irresponsible form of the Russian Government, and fears 
for the safety of the Indian Empire helped to produce an 
estrangement which benefited neither Power yet which 
neither Power seemed able to break. But after the Peace 
of Portsmouth their relations at once took a happier turn. 
There began to be a growing perception among British 
statesmen and publicists that the deadlock between the two 
countries was a mutually barren one and played directly 
into the hands of Germany. Then, too, the defeat of Russia 
in the Far East and her internal convulsions had reduced 
her power of injuring Great Britain to an unprecedented 
minimum, and encouraged in her statesmen an unwontedly 
conciliatory temper. British diplomacy would have been 
purblind indeed to have let so favorable an opportunity pass 
by unused. Moreover, the unrest in India had become such 
that it was more desirable than ever to come to an agree- 
ment with the Power which chiefly menaced the northwest 
frontier and was, therefore, chiefly responsible for the size 
of the Indian military budget. Besides this, the common 
sense of Great Britain could not understand a friendship 
with France that left the ally of France out in the cold; 
the settlement of the Far-Eastern question on the basis of 
the Treaty of Portsmouth had removed one of the most 
vexed and contentious of Anglo-Russian issues ; and, finally, 
the Morocco episode had taught England that it was not a 
British interest, but its very reverse, that Russia should be 
unable to make her due weight felt in the European balance 
of power. On the Russian side the reasons for an under- 
standing with Great Britain were not less cogent. The Bus- 
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sians had formed a decided opinion as to whether their fail- 
ure to come to terms with Great Britain had improved or 
had weakened their position in the Far East and they were 
anxious not to repeat the blunder in the Near East. With a 
long and doubtful period of recuperation and internal re- 
construction ahead of them they were well aware that 
the friendship of the greatest naval Power and the good- 
will of the richest money-market in the world would be 
assets of no little importance; and they realized not less 
clearly that what Russia had lost in the Far East Germany 
had gained in Europe and that to offset German predomi- 
nance in the Baltic, on the Continent, and in Asia Minor was 
a desirable end to strive for. Great Britain and Russia 
accordingly, in September, 1907, negotiated a Convention 
which divided Persia into two spheres of influence and 
reconciled their respective interests in Afghanistan and 
Tibet. 

Here, again, as in the case of the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, the influence of the Convention of 1907 extended far 
beyond the problems it specifically dealt with. It altered the 
whole temper of the British and Russian Governments and 
peoples toward each other; it dissipated the insensate an- 
tagonism and distrust that had kept them apart ; it encour- 
aged them to view each other's necessities in a new and 
friendlier light and to look out for and to welcome oppor- 
tunities of mutual assistance and intercourse. Inevitably 
their rapprochement had its European reactions. It not 
only confirmed and strengthened the understanding that had 
been reached between Great Britain and France, but con- 
verted it into a Triple Entente. It came to be understood 
that Russia, France, and Great Britain would be found act- 
ing in common on most, or all, matters of European concern. 
Inevitably, also, it increased Germany's suspicions. Since 
Great Britain abandoned her position of neutrality and took 
to forming alliances and ententes she had concluded one 
compact with Japan, another with Russia, another with 
France, and a fourth, for the adjustment of their Mediter- 
ranean interests, with Spain. The British Government and 
the British press proclaimed each and all of these agree- 
ments to be absolutely unaggressive and innocent, threaten- 
ing no one. But the statesmen of the Wilhelmstrasse could 
hardly be expected to accept that version of their purpose 
and effects. They pointed out that all these instruments 
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had one feature in common — Germany was excluded from 
them. They went on to remind themselves that the result 
of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 was to dispose of 
the fate of Morocco as though Germany had no interest 
whatever in the Shereefian Empire. They noted that a 
similar result in regard to Persia, to the Far East, and to 
the Mediterranean followed from the compacts with Rus- 
sia, Japan, and Spain, and they observed, moreover, that 
every sign of the lukewarmness of Italy in supporting her 
allies of the Triplice was hailed in Great Britain with obvi- 
ous gratification ; and they came irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the British were giving an anti-German point to their 
diplomacy, were tampering with the loyalty of Germany's 
allies, and were organizing a league of Powers with the 
object of penning Germany in. It is probably the case, 
though most Englishmen would deny it, that behind British 
diplomacy of the past ten years there has been a double 
motive. The first motive unquestionably was to make an end 
of the old and unprofitable disputes that had for so long 
kept England and France, and England and Russia, at log- 
gerheads. This was an object worth pursuing for itself 
alone. But while pursuing it, no British statesman could 
have been blind to the fact that the nearer Great Britain 
drew to France and to Russia, by so much was Ger- 
many's preponderance diminished. The rapprochements 
with France and Russia, while very far from being in in- 
tention a declaration of diplomatic war upon Germany, had 
very much the air of resembling a clearing of the decks. 
If they were not aimed at Germany, they were welcomed 
by British opinion as being, at the least, a precaution against 
Germany ; and that this invested them with a more sporting 
attractiveness in the eyes of Downing Street, it would be 
hard to deny. But whatever the calculation, if calculation 
there were, that underlay the new British policy of alliances 
and ententes, its effects have been to confront the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente in a vigorous and clean-cut 
rivalry. 'At the time of the Balkan crisis of four years ago, 
throughout the Morocco difficulty which was only settled 
for good and all toward the close of 1911, and during the 
discussion of the manifold and contentious issues stirred up 
by the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, Russia, 
France, and Great Britain have as a rule taken one side 
and Germany and Austria the other ; and twice at least war 
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between them has only been averted by the narrowest of 
margins. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Great Britain has stepped, 
or rather slid, into the very thick of the European conflict. 
Yet she has done so not as the ally of any one combatant 
or group of combatants, not in obedience to any formal and 
reciprocal pledges, but simply as the result of circumstances 
beyond her power to control; and neither the position in 
which she now finds herself nor the policy it imposes on her 
can be said to be altogether clear and coherent. British 
opinion decided in 1905, and reaffirmed its decision em- 
phatically in 1911, that the independence of France is a 
British interest to be preserved, if need be, by the full 
exercise of British power. Without asking from France 
anything in return, the British people have virtually engaged 
themselves to join with her in warding off an unprovoked 
attack by Germany. There is no evidence to show that the 
French are prepared to reciprocate in kind. Never without 
a touch of quixotism in their composition, the British 
people have read into the entente meanings and obligations 
that its framers never contemplated. The French, more 
emotional on the surface, but infinitely more prudent and 
restrained at heart, while not less cordially in favor of the 
entente, have not yet translated it, even subconsciously, into 
a definite policy. In these extraordinary and indeed un- 
paralleled circumstances one can appreciate, without neces- 
sarily indorsing, the standpoint of those Englishmen who 
argue that the time has come when all uncertainty should 
cease, and when clear and formal expression should be given, 
in terms of politics, to what is at present an alliance of 
sentiment. The relations between Great Britain and France 
that now exist constitute a strong fact, but it is a fact of 
which the consequences are confused and the scope in- 
definite. It is agreed by practically all Englishmen that 
their country cannot continue to hold, or rather cannot 
revert to, its old position of neutrality in European politics 
and declare itself equally indifferent and equally sympa- 
thetic to both the Dual and the Triple Alliances. Events 
have forced Great Britain to throw in her lot with the 
former, while disclaiming, and disclaiming sincerely, any 
hostility to the latter. But how far her adhesion carries 
her, and what exactly it involves, is unknown. " Any sup- 
port we would give France or Russia in times of trouble," 
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said Sir Edward Grey some eighteen months ago, " would 
depend entirely upon the feeling of Parliamentary and pub- 
lic opinion here when the trouble came. ' ' There is not much 
enlightenment to be extracted from so nebulous an utterance 
as that. That Great Britain would not be a party to any 
movement of aggression against Germany, that both France 
and Russia would quickly drop the entente if it were to be 
used as a means of embroiling them with their formidable 
neighbor, may be laid down as axiomatic. But on the other 
hand " the feeling of Parliamentary and public opinion " 
in Great Britain during the past few years appears to have 
charged itself with the responsibility of defending France 
against anything it considered an " unprovoked " attack 
from the German side. The discretion, the moral saving- 
clause, hinted at in the adjective " unprovoked," would not, 
I imagine, prove a very steady barrier at a time of crisis. 
Nothing is more hopeless or, as a rule, more irrelevant than 
to attempt to decide, when two nations are at war, which 
of them " provoked " if; and clearly if it is a British inter- 
est to prevent France from being overwhelmed by Germany, 
then that interest would operate whether France at any 
given crisis was " right " or " wrong," the aggressor or 
the attacked. From the broad standpoint of national inter- 
ests and the enduring law of self-preservation, Great Brit- 
ain, if convinced that the conquest of France would be the 
certain prelude to an attempted conquest of England, would 
be bound to go to the aid of France whenever and however 
her security was menaced. 

The advocates of a definite Anglo-French alliance have, 
therefore, a meastire of reason when they urge that, such 
being the facts, they ought to be embodied in a political 
compact, if only because, whether so embodied or not, they 
will continue to exist and will have to be faced. The alter- 
natives, they insist, lie between prolonging a situation full 
of vagueness and reducing it to coherence and precision. 
In their view such an alliance as they favor would add noth- 
ing to the responsibilities which self-interest has already 
compelled Great Britain to shoulder voluntarily, while by 
defining them it would, in fact, tend to lessen them. In the 
place of a dubious and unlimited liability, they maintain, 
Great Britain would then have a liability that could be meas- 
ured and prepared for; in the place of uncertainty there 
would be something fixed to go upon; and in the place of 
the present one-sided arrangement under which Great Brit- 
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ain regards herself as bound to render France the greatest 
service that one nation can ever render another, while France 
remains unconscious of any reciprocal obligation, there 
would then be a more equitable and businesslike compact. 
The better sense of the nation, however, is in favor of letting 
things remain as they are. No defensive alliance between 
England and France could possibly entail the same equality 
of risk so long as France is Germany's immediate neigh- 
bor and exposed to a land attack, and so long as Germany 
is separated from Great Britain by the element in which 
the British still remain supreme; and the calculating and 
prudential spirit of French statesmanship would according- 
ly shrink from any such compact. An Anglo-French Al- 
liance, moreover, would goad all Germany to madness, re- 
move the last doubt that it was the supreme aim of British 
policy to surround her with an iron ring, and drive her 
to stake everything on an immediate effort to break through 
the cordon. The British people prefer, therefore, to go on 
as they are, and in the situation in which they find them- 
selves, with all its perils, incongruities, and haziness, rather 
than attempt the desperate venture of mending matters by 
imparting to them a sharper edge. But it is doubtful 
whether they altogether realize what the situation actually 
is, and how far they have pondered all that is involved in 
the enterprise of upholding France in a war with Germany, 
and whether they are quite aware that Great Britain is 
reverting to the principles and activities of the Palmerstoni- 
an era, and is intervening in the affairs of Europe precisely 
at the moment when her military resources, compared with 
those of her possible antagonists, are most manifestly in- 
ferior, and whether they have made the necessary connection 
between the Anglo-French entente and the prodigious ex- 
pansion of German sea-power. 

It is, therefore, extremely difficult to foretell what would 
be the British course of action in the event of a war between 
the members of the Dual and of the Triple Alliance that 
concerned none of the questions dealt with by either the 
Anglo-French or the Anglo-Russian Agreement, but that 
might none the less have a vital influence on British inter- 
ests. Such a war, arising out of the Balkan crisis, has been 
a possibility any time during the past six months and at 
moments something more than a possibility. And, natural- 
ly, the line that Great Britain would take were it to break 
out has been the subject of a good deal of discussion. One 
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school has argued that the limits of British obligation to 
support France or Russia are precisely fixed by the terms 
of the Anglo-French and the Anglo-Russian Conventions 
and are very far from involving a general liability to take 
up arms on their behalf in all eventualities, and that Great 
Britain, therefore, in the event of a European conflict pro- 
voked by the problems of the Balkans, would be free, if she 
chose, to remain neutral. Another and, I should judge, a 
more powerful school has maintained on the contrary that 
neutrality would mean the destruction of that policy of 
European insurance which Downing Street has laboriously 
built up in the past decade; that Great Britain would re- 
turn in that event to her old position of isolation, with all 
its perils indefinitely multiplied; that in the long run it is 
not possible for her to be inside the Triple Entente one year 
and outside it the next, as the mood of the moment may 
decide; and that her Agreements and friendships with 
France and Russia which, so long as they are effective, re- 
move the possibility of an anti-British coalition wielding 
the balance of naval power, commit her to the support of 
those Powers whenever their existence is jeopardized by Eu- 
ropean foes. The publicists of this school, however, are very 
apt to spoil their case by insisting that the only way in 
which Great Britain can render effectual aid to France or 
Russia is to adopt universal and compulsory military service 
and to raise her army to the Continental scale of magnitude. 
The objections to any such course are overwhelming. It 
would place upon Great Britain the burden of providing and 
supporting, first, a supreme navy, secondly, a highly ex- 
pensive force, such as she possesses at present, of 150,000 
men for the service of the Empire, and lastly, an enormous 
conscript army nominally raised for purposes of home de- 
fense, but really intended for use on the Continent. The 
creation of such a military power would be an act of finan- 
cial, political, and economic, madness; it would inevitably 
result in the navy, on which Great Britain's existence must 
always in the main depend, being starved; it would in- 
tensify the competition in armaments all over Europe and 
in the end leave Great Britain relatively where she is now; 
it would deal a disastrously disorganizing blow at her whole 
industrial system; and it would raise up against her a 
gigantic host of apprehensions and antagonisms were the 
greatest sea-power to lay herself open to the suspicion of 
vol. cxovn. — no. 691 50 
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harboring vast military designs. Great Britain has no in- 
tention of being drawn into any such whirlpool. She will 
continue to depend for her security against invasion in the 
first place upon the Navy, in the second upon the Regular 
Army, and in the third upon the Territorial force ; and though 
undoubtedly a good deal has yet to be done to bring the 
territorials up to a proper height both of numbers and ef- 
ficiency, and though some system of military training and 
instruction may be made a part of the national educational 
curriculum for excellent moral and physical reasons, I do 
not believe that Great Britain will depart from the voluntary 
principle for the purpose of providing against a chance raid 
upon her shores, and I am very confident she will never 
embrace compulsory service in order to engage in a Con- 
tinental war on the quantitative scale that comes natural to 
Powers whose frontiers are not the sea. The development 
of aerial fleets will no doubt in time impair the advantages 
of her insular position, but that is hardly a reason why she 
should throw them all away prematurely and gratuitously; 
and if she is ever compelled to take part in a European 
struggle her magnificent fleet and her splendidly organized 
and efficient Expeditionary Force would not only enable her 
to give a good account of herself, but would make her an in- 
valuable ally and a most formidable antagonist. Great 
Britain's answer to the spurt in Continental armaments 
takes, in effect, the form of a refusal to be deflected from 
the sane and sufficient lines on which -her naval and military 
policy and preparations have developed during the past ten 
years. 

Sydney Beooks. 



